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A BOUDOIR TABLE AND HOW TO 
MAKE IT. 

7"7S we take it, the chief points to be aimed at 
jl in the designing and subsequent construc- 
tion of furniture are three. It should be useful 
and economic, having every inch of space used to 
the best possible advantage, every portion of it 
fulfilling the aims of the designer, and being capa- 
ble of utilization in the manner which he intended. 
It should be artistic and beautiful, whether this 
be attained by judicious ornamentation or sim- 
plicity of design. Lastly, it should be unusual or 
novel ; and this commercially considered, is the 
most important of the three. No matter how well 
one particular piece of furniture may sell for a 
time, it is sure to pall upon the public taste if not 
touched up or perhaps remodelled altogether. 
Something better than the previous article, fresher 
and altogether more novel and striking in appear- 
ance, is what is wanted in our show rooms to 
tempt the judgment and captivate the eye of the 
probable customer. 

The class of work which, in our opinion, is 
best calculated to find the most inquirers #nd 
readiest buyers, is that which is described as being 
the embodiment, so far as this is possible, of 
the spirit of novelty shadowed forth in our pre- 
ceding remarks, rather than by the commoner 
designation of "combination furniture." Specimens 
of work which are so constructed as to render 
necessary the utilizing of mechanical means in 
their working, and which are thereby raised out 
of the commoner channels, and placed high above 
their more ordinary every day compeers, undoubt- 
edly possess a peculiar charm to many buyers. 
Such work, of course, has its weak points, and 
these are the matters upon which the resources of 
the workshop should be brought to bear, in order 
that they may be effectually strengthened. 

By way of giving these remarks a practical 
bearing, we draw the attention of our readers to a 
lady's boudoir table, which combines the chief 
features and most prominent characteristics of a 
dressing and writing table. It consists of a stage 
containing a well in the middle, with a drawer 
on each side, standing upon four square, tapered 
legs, strengthened below by the introduction of a 
shaped rail or shelf, with upholstered footrest in 
center, and having, for upper structure, a couple 
of small cabinets, fitted as described hereafter, con- 
nected by a panelled back, and surmounted by a 
small shaped pediment. The middle portion of the 
top is made to hinge at the back edge, and, when 
lifted up and tilted back, discloses a well, the front 
of which, constructed to carry out the lines of the 
drawers on either side, falls down in front, thus 
opening out a sort of lower top, which belongs to 
the toilet table proper. The inside of the lifting 
top is fitted with a beveled edged mirror, fastened 
in place by means of a molding mitred round 
about it, and underneath, at the back of the well, 
are a couple of jewel drawers, which, economically 
fill up the space left by the tilting back of the lid. 
This latter, and the remaining portion of the top, 
are lined with leather, in the usual manner. The 
small cabinet or cupboard to the left, is fitted with 
divisions to act as a stationery case, and is opened 
by having the front made in two parts, the upper 
half being hinged to the lower, and falling down 
in front when released. This release is effected by 
lifting the top up on its back edge where it is 
hinged. The other cabinet, the one to the right, 
is fitted with a couple of small drawers, with an 
open space below, this being designed for the re- 
ception of pens, ink and the other various requis- 
ites of the writing table. This cabinet is enclosed 
by a lightly framed door, hinged in the ordinary 
manner. These are the main features of this small 
boudoir table, and several points of difficulty are 
likely to be met with in construction, if the job is 
to be successful in fulfilling the duties of its dual 
nature. 

The first objection that might be urged by a 
severely-inclined critic is that the proportions of 
the table as far as height is concerned are unsuited 
to the duties it has to perform. Thus, the writing 
table, which ought to be conveniently low, so as 
to enable anyone seated upon an ordinary chair to 
write with ease at it, is higher than the dressing- 
table portion of it, and this, which should not be 
placed so low as to inconvenience anyone engaged 
in using it for toilet purposes, is lower than ought 
to be the case, by reason of the well formed by 
the lifting of the top and the falling of the flap in 
front. And at first sight there might seem to be 
much that is forcible in this argument to condemn 
our little table. Many of these temptingly-arranged 
novelties are exceedingly pretty in theory and look 
remarkably prepossessing on paper, butf are rather 
apt to fail when brought to the crucial test of 
actual manufacture. But naturally we wish it to 
be otherwise in this case, and with regard to the 
pbjeotiou which we have named as being likely to 



be one urged against its adoption, we would say, 
make the job as a whole, in its form as a writing- 
table, the usual height of such pieces Of furniture, 
whether it be of any particular size or not, and 
then the decreased height in the middle, when 
being utilized for dressing purposes, will but make 
a virtue of necessity, inasmuch as many of the best 
designed dressing-tables are so arranged as to have 
a top in the center a few inches below the level 
of the others. 

Another point where difficulty may, possibly 
enough, be met with is in connection with the 
lift-up lid which forms the mirror for the dressing- 
table. If the lady who is to use this table is of 
more than medium stature — and this is, of course, 
pure speculation on the part of the manufacturer— 
the glass will very probably be lying too upright 
for her to see herself in it without either bending 
forward considerably or retreating a few steps, 
either course being equally undesirable. Of course, 
this matter depends entirely upon the point at 
which the top is hinged, and its distance from the 
back edge, and any angle of inclination might be 
imparted by simply making the hinged edge stand 
forward far enough. But if this is done to any 
extent, the space at disposal inside the well for 
drawers, and accomodation for brushes, perfumery, 
etc., is seriously cramped by such encroachments, 
and specially so if the table is of no great width. 
But in the event of this difficulty arising, the top 
can be made to slide forward a few inches after 
lifting, bringing- with it, of course, the narrow 
piece to which it is hinged, and if the space thus 
opened up between the back edge of the hingeing 
piece, and the back of the job were cleaned up 



and polished, no further objection could be urged, 
especially as the lid or top itself would effectually 
hide it at once. 

The legs into which the stage is framed might 
be thurmed to any design, or if made strictly upon 
the lines indicated in our sketch, they might be 
either incised to secure the effect or be sunk on 
each face into panels. The castor should be of 
brass throughout and might be simply finished off 
with a square rim or have a brass socket running 
up to the lower edge of the square, into which the 
lower end rails are mortised. A small neck mould 
should be mitred round the top of the legs to 
form a finish for the spandrils, which are fitted 
under the front bearer and the two end rails. 

The shaped rail below should be half-lapped into 
the end rails from underneath, and should be 
secured there by means of two or three screws. 
The upholstery might be provided for by having 
a 3-inch piece of birch of an elliptic shape screwed 
on the center, a projection of i-inch being to the 
shelf both back and front to allow for the recep- 
tion of the gimp or fringe, as the case may be. 
The drawer fronts and the fall in the center might 
be either incised, inlaid or painted as circumstances 
may demand, and a particularly rich and pleasing 
effect might be gained by covering the middle panel 
of the back with a tastefully-selected pattern of 
silk, either pleated or plain. — London Cabinet 
Maker. 



No mattrr how rough the workmanship, how 
vague the suggestion, a work which is in harmony 
with its environment in color, and true to its prin- 
ciple in hue, is beautiful. 
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